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honourable and learned gentleman. He did not, however,
agree with him, that what they were to retain was superior
to what they had to lose, if the bill were passed into a law.
That which was to be taken away was the foundation of the
building. It might, indeed, be said, that there were beautiful
parts of the building still left. The same might be said of
another building that was undermined: c Here is a beautiful
saloon, there is a fine drawing-room ; here are elegant paint-
ings, there elegant and superb furniture; here an extensive
and well-chosen library.3 But if the foundation was under-
mined, there could be nothing to rest upon, and the whole
edifice must soon fall to the ground. Such would be the
case with our constitution if the bill should pass into a law.
Our government was valuable, because it was free. What,
he begged gentlemen to ask themselves, were the funda-
mental parts of a free government ? He knew there was a
difference of opinion upon that subject. His own opinion
was that freedom did not depend upon the executive govern-
ment, nor upon the administration of justice, nor upon any
one particular or distinct part, nor even upon forms so much
as it did upon the general freedom of speech and of writing.
With regard to freedom of speech, the bill before the House
was a direct attack upon that freedom. No man dreaded
the use of a universal proposition more than he did himself;
he must nevertheless say, that speech ought to be com-
pletely free, without any restraint whatever, in any govern-
ment pretending to be free. By being completely free, he
did not mean that a person should not be liable to punish-
ment for abusing that freedom, but he meant freedom in
the first instance. The press was so at present, and he re-
joiced it was so; what he meant was, that any man might
write and print what he pleased, although he was liable to
be punished, if he abused that freedom ; this he called per-
fect freedom in the first instance. If this was necessary
with regard to the press, it was still more so with regard to
speech. An imprimatur had been talked of, and it would
be dreadful enough; but a dicatur would be still more